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j ANALYSIS OF THE ETHNIC COMPOSITION AND POPULATION 

i MOVEMENTS OF BUFFALO SHOW THAT IT IS A DEMOGRAPHI CALL Y 

[ DECLINING AND HIGHLY SEGREGATED CITY. FOR ANALYTICAL 

: PURPOSES, THE CITY IS DIVIDED INTO THREE MAJOR AREAS-- (1) 

AREA I, HIGH PERCENTAGE NEGRO, (2) AREA II, MIXED POPULATION, 

■ AND (3) AREA III, HIGH PERCENTAGE WHITE. SINCE SUBURBS AND A 

’ HIGH IN-MIGRATION OF NEGROES, THE NET RESULT BEING A DECLINE 

| IN POPULATION AND AN INCREASED NEGRO CONCENTRATION IN AREA I. 

[ THIS RESIDENTIAL SEGREGATION PATTERN IS EXEMPLIFIED IN THE 

SCHOOLS. A LOW PERCENTAGE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ARE DEFINED 
i AS UNSEGREGATED , AND THERE APPEARS TO BE LITTLE FORESEEABLE 

j CHANGE IN THIS PATTERN DUE TO A GROWING PROPORTION OF PERSONS 

j UNDER 14 YEARS OF AGE IN AREA I. AREA I IS RELATIVELY 

■ DEPRESSED WITH LOW FAMILY INCOMES, OCCUPATIONAL MIX, 

j UNEMPLOYMENT PATTERNS, LOW EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, AND POOR 

HOUSING. IN ALL OF THESE CATEGORIES AREA I IS INFERIOR TO 
AREA II, WHICH IN TURN IS INFERIOR TO AREA III. A COMPARISON 
' BETWEEN BUFFALO AND THE REST OF ERIE COUNTY REVEALED THAT 

BUFFALO IS DECLINING DEMOGRAPHI CALL Y IN RELATION TO ITS 
SUBURBAN SURROUNDINGS. THE REPORT CONCLUDES THAT WITH NO 
I SUBSTANTIAL CHANGE IN RESIDENTIAL „ND PUBLIC SCHOOL POLICIES, 

; the present trends are likely to continue, resulting in a 

I RACIALLY polarized CITY. (HW) 
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HIGHLIGHTS AMD PRINCIPAL FINDINGS 



l This report was prepared under a contract with the New York State 

> Education Department. It is but one part of a larger study of quality 

j desegregated education in the public schools of Buffalo, New York. The 

| overall study was co-directed by Gladys Engel Lang, Senior Research 

i Sociologist, and Arthur J. Brodbeck, Senior Research Psychologist, on 

| the staff of the Center for Urban Education. 

* This report presents a detailed summary of selected population 

l characteristics of Buffalo, as these relate to the current status of 

l ethnic composition in the public schools. Principal data for the report 

| were derived from United States Census reports from 19^0 to i960. Buffalo 

| 

| Public Schools Superintendent Joseph Manch and his staff provided the data 

j on the ethnic composition of student bodies and staffs, for 1962 and 1966. 

; This report must be read in full to be fully comprehended; but we 

I 

| believed it would be helpful to reduce our main findings to a number of 

; 

1 highlights, and to introduce the body of the report through a list of 

\ 

r 

| these key considerations. The primary implications to be drawn from the 

f main findings are also provided in this introduction. 

| 1. In i960, 13.3 percent of the Buffalo population was Negro, and 

l > .4 percent was Puerto Rican. These proportions had grown to l6 percent 

Negro and 1 percent Puerto Rican in 1965* 

[ 2. By our definition, 32.5 percent of Buffalo's public elementary 

} schools were either segregated Negro or segregated Puerto Rican as of 

\ 

! January 1966. Only a portion of Buffalo's public school students attend 

I separate junior high schools, as many elementary schools contain grades 

j kindergarten through eight. Of the city's four public junior high schools, 

\ ^ 

! three were segregated Negro in 1966. 
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3. Change in the number of segregated schools from 1962 to 1966 
was negligible . 

4. By our definition, eight of the city’s public elementary schools 
were ethnically unsegregated in 1962, and ten in 1966. 

5. By our definition, two of the city’s eight public high schools 
were ethnically unsegregated in 1966, while six of the seven technical 
and vocational high schools were unsegregated. 

6. The chief source of school segregation in Buffalo is the extreme 
pattern of residential segregation as that pattern is expressed through 
student assignment to neighborhood schools. 

7. The extreme pattern of residential segregation is this: In i960, 

94.4 percent of the nonwhite population of Buffalo lived in 12 of the 
city’s 75 census tracts. Five of the 12 tracts, moreover, contained 72 
percent of the nonwhite population. Residentially, Buffalo was the fourth 
most extremely segregated city in the Northeast region of the United States 
in i960. Only Atlantic City, New Jersey, Boston, Massachusetts, and 
Bridgeport, Connecticut exhibited more extreme patterns. 

8. We designated the major Negro ghetto of Buffalo as Area I, and 
found that 82 percent of the pupils in public elementary schools in Area 
I were Negro. In the principal white residential settlement, which we 
called Area III, 97.2 percent of the elementary public school pupils were 
white in 1966. These two areas changed very little from 1962 to 1966. 

Area II, a zone of transition, changed from 4.9 percent to 12.5 percent 
Negro at the public elementary level over these four years. 

9* Nearly 9 percent of the Buffalo public school staff consisted 
of Negro educators in 1966. Among 206 Negro elementary teachers, 85.4 
percent work in Area I, or segregated Negro schools. Fewer than 3 per- 
cent of this group work in Area III, or the segregated white schools. 
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10. Buffalo declined significantly in total population between 
1950 and i960. The number of white households in the white segregated 
neighborhoods increased. White families left the Negro segregated and 
the ethnically changing neighborhoods by the thousands during this decade. 

The latter were incompletely replaced by Negro and Puerto Rican in- 
migrants. The population that remained, and the newly arrived population, 
contained a growing proportion of persons under l4 years of age. 

11. Area I--primarily Negro--farailies were relatively very depressed 
both in 1950 and in i960. For example, 30.3 percent of the families in 
Area I earned less than $3,000 in i960, in contrast to 15 • 3 percent of 

the families in Area II (Transition Zone), and 10.6 percent of the families 
in Area III (White). Unemployment patterns for men show the Jame trend, 
of course. Occupational mix, educational attainment, and quality of housing, 
all confirmed the depressed status of the Area I subcommunity. 

12. A demographic comparison between Buffalo and the rest of Erie 
County, revealed that relative to its suburban surround, Buffalo is de- 
clining. It also indicated an extreme degree of white residential segre- 
gation in all portions of the suburban ring. Evidence suggests that the 
gulf between suburban growth and central city decline may continue to 
widen over the next decade. 

13. From 1950 to i960, Buffalo experienced a net out-migration of 
107,862 residents. In this decade, 129>650 whites migrated out, while 
21,788 nonwhites migrated in. 

14. Both out-migration and in-migration are now tending to ‘'level 
off." We project a continuing yet declining population decrease, amount- 
ing to a net loss of 4 percent of the Buffalo population between i960 
and 1970. 
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| 15. We project, within this, a net decrease of 12.1 percent of the 

white population, and a net increase of 46.3 percent in the nonwhite popu- 
| lation. We thus expect that about 21 percent of the population of Buffalo 
| will be nonwhite in 1-970. 

I 16. We project more speculatively that this trend will continue 

\ 

} beyond 1970, such that by 19/30, 26.2 percent of Buffalo’s expected popu- 
lation will be nonwhite. 

17. Of greater importance for public school policy, we project a 

| more marked shift in the youth population: In 1940, 3*7 percent of the 

1 Buffalo population under l4 years of age was nonwhite. This proportion 

rose to 7.8 percent in 1950, and to 19-2 percent in i960. We project that 
> 29*1 percent of the under 14 population will be nonwhite by 1970, and 

j perhaps 36.2 percent by 1980. 

18. Impli cat ions: Buffalo is a demographic ally declining city. 

1 Buffalo is also residentially extremely segregated, both internally and 

; 

in terms of being surrounded by a broad ring of virtually all-white sub- 
' urban communities. Both of these conditions have obtained for 25 years, 

: but they have intensified most seriously during the last ten years. 

! 

With no substantial change in residential and public school policies 
j within Buffalo, these trends are likely to persist. The result will be a 

h 

[ 

j racially polarized city, with a continually expanding all-Negro subcommun- 

f ity on the one hand and a continually diminishing all-white subcommunity 

; on the other. The public elementary school ethnic composition would tend 

! 

j to look like this: 





1966 


1970 


1980 


Segregated White Schools 


54 


47 


33 


Segregated Negro or P.R. Schools 


32 


43 


62 


Unsegregated Schools 


14 


10 


5 




100$ 


100$ 


100$ 
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Definition of School Segregation 



We define as ethnically segregated any school's student population 
that contains more than two times the local proportion of minority group 
memb ers in the total community population. This definition also holds 
for schools that contain less than half the proportion of a population 
group of the community. 

This definition is the most useful to employ because it incorpo- 
rates all of the advantages of static ratios like the 50-50 and 90-10 
ratios, while eliminating the major disadvantages of these measures.* 

The method utilized here is empirically based on the ethnic composition 
of a given area to permit accurate classification. It is flexible to per- 
mit adaptation to specific situations and change. And, it has equal 
relevance across most American communities. 

The rationale for this index can be found in many studies of resi- 
dential segregation conducted over the last couple of years. In a recent 
study, Taeuber and Taeuber offered the following rationale in support of 

their index of residential segregation: 

Suppose that whether a person was Negro or white made no differ- 
ence in his choice of residence and that his race was not related 
to any other factors affecting residential location . . . Then no 
neighborhood would be all-Negro or all-white, but rather each 
would be represented in each neighborhood in approximately the 
same oroportion as in the city as a whole. Thus in a city where 
Negroes constitute half the population, the residents of any city 
block would be about equally divided between Negroes and whites. 

In a city where Negroes constitute 10 percent of the population, 
one of every ten households in each block might be expected to be 

Negro.** 



*For detailed reasoning see: Mary Ellen Warshauer and Robert A. 

Dentler , "A New Definition of School Segregation" in Urban Community and 
Education, edited Robert A. Dentler, Bernard Mackler and Mary Ellen 
Warshauer . New York. Center for Urban Education, in press. 

**Karl E. Taeuber and Alma F. Taeuber, Negroes in Cities . Chicago. 
Aldine Publishing Company. 1965 > P* 29. 



Their rationale can be applied to public school enrollment. If no segre- 
gation existed, one would expect to find the same proportions of minority 
group members and whites in a given school as in the community as a whole. 

In reality, however, there is always some variation from an ideal 
pattern. Our use of "two times-or less than half" represents our deter- 
mination of the reasonable variation from the ideal pattern one would 
expect by chance if no segregation existed. Also, when a minority group* s 
population in a given school more than doubles its level in the ccmnunity 
as a whole, the presence of this group becomes quite visible, and there- 
fore, the negative associations assigned to ethnicity become more evident. 

Buffalo Findings 

In Buffalo, 13. 3 percent of the population was Negro in i960. There- 
fore, by our definition, a school with more than 26.6 percent or less than 
6.7 percent Negro students would be considered ethnically segregated. For 
interpretation of the I96I-I962 school racial census, the level of Negroes 
in Buffalo was considered to be l 4 percent, and the following intervals 
were used to classify each school: 

Segregated Negro: 28 $ Negro, or less 

Segregated White: 7 $ Negro, or less 

Unsegregated: 7 $ to 28 $ Negro 

For the 1965-1966 school racial census, the level of Negroes was 

again adjusted. On the basis of crude projections, the level of Negroes 

for 1965 was estimated to be 16 percent. The intervals used for this 

period were, therefore: 

Segregated Negro: 32 $ Negro, or more 

Segregated White: 8$ Negro, or less 

Unsegregated: 8$ to 32 $ Negro 

This same procedure can be applied to other ethnic groups in the 
community. In the case of Puerto Ricans in Buffalo, however, we chose 



'x 

* 

to modify the interval. The Puerto Rican population of Buffalo was .4 
percent in i960. It seemed unreasonable to classify a school containing 
1 percent Puerto Ricans as segregated and, therefore, from inspection of 
the data and the need for a reasonable interval, we classified those 
schools which contained more than 9*5 percent Puerto Ricans as segregated 
Puerto Rican for both racial censuses. Due to the small number of Puerto 
Ricans in the community we did not apply the other intervals for classi- 
fication purposes. 

According to the 1966 racial census, 32.5 percent of Buffalo* s 74 
elementary schools are either segregated Negro or segregated Puerto Rican. 
Another 54.0 percent of the elementary schools are segregated white. In 
total then, 13.5 percent or 10 schools, are unsegregated.* 

On the junior high school level, three of the four schools are 
segregated Negro; the fourth school is at the uppermost point of the 
unsegregated category. Of the eight academic high school buildings, one 
is segregated Negro, two are unsegregated, and five are segregated white. 
Of the seven vocational and technical high schools six are unsegregated 
and one is segregated Negro. 

According to the 1961-1962 school census, 26.6 percent of the 75 
elementary schools were segregated Negro or Puerto Rican, 61.3 percent 
were segregated white and 12.0 percent were unsegregated. 

Thus from 1962 to 1965, the number and percentage of segregated 
Negro and Puerto Rican schools increased slightly, while the white segre- 
gated category decreased. The increase in the number and percent of 
unsegregated schools was less than that of the segregated category. 



*For a detailed accounting of the ethnicity of all schools in 
Buffalo by school number and census tract, see Appendix Tables A and B. 
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Ethnic Distribution in Buffalo 



The ethnic composition of Buffalo by census tracts for i960 and 
1950 is shown in Appendix Tables C and D. In i960, the percent Negro 
varied from 0 percent to 93*6 percent (Tract l4) . In 1950, Tract l4 
also had the highest percentage of Negroes, 89.4 percent. All tracts 
that had at least a 1 percent Negro population in 1950 showed increases 
in the proportion of this group during the decade. The increases ranged 
from less than 1 percent to a high of 67.4 percent in Tract 33* 

In both 1950 and i960, the white population was settled in all the 
tracts. The highest concentration in any one area reached 3*6 percent. 

The nonwhite population, on the other hand, was concentrated in a very 
few tracts in both years, the concentration being slightly more pronounced 
in 1950, when the total Negro residential area was smaller. In 1950, 94.5 
percent of Buffalo* s nonwhites resided in eight of the 72 tracts. Four 
of the eight tracts accounted for 76.8 percent of the nonwhite population. 
Even with the expansion of the nonwhite residential area in i960, nonwhite 
population settlement was still very limited in area. Although the con- 
centration in any one tract was lower in i960 than in 1950, 94.4 perce nt 
of the nonwhite population in i960 lived in 12 of the 75 census tracts. 

Five of the twelve tracts accounted for 72.0 percent of the nonwhite 
population. 

One question is whether the degree of residential segregation dis- 
played in Buffalo is similar to that found in other cities in the northeast. 
Karl and Alma Taeuber, in a recent study entitled Negroes in Cities ,* have 



*Karl E. Taeuber and Alma F. Taeuber, Negroes in Cities . Chicago. 
Aldine Publishing Company. 1965. 
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shown that Buffalo in i960 has the fourth highest residential index — 
86.5 — of all of their sample cities in the northeast. The mean segre- 
gation of all cities in the northeast in i960 was 79*2. The actual 
figures are shown in Table 2. Commenting on this Table, the Taeubers 
said: 



Although on the average, residential segregation increased 
between 1940 and 1950 and decreased between 1950 and 1960^ this 
did not occur in every city. Many cities had decreased in both 
decades, while other cities experienced increases in both decades. 
For sill cities, the pattern of change is based on observations 
at only three points in time. Hence the changes are net changes, 
concealing whatever variation there may have been in the direction 
and rate of change during the period. 

For example, the segregation index for Buffalo (N.Y.) was 
1.4 points lower in i960 than in 1940, but this net decrease 
was the result of an increase of 1.6 points in 1940-50, and a 
decrease of 3*0 points in 1950-60. It is also possible that 
the increase of 1.6 points is similarly a compound of a larger 
increase between 1940 and 1946, and a small decrease between 
1946 and 1950. However, no information is available to permit 
us to analyze change in segregation over periods shorter than 
a decade, (p. 38-39) 

Therefore, both the census data we have employed and the index the 
Taeubers used, show that the nonwhite population of Buffalo is very 
highly segregated resident! ally . 



TABLE 2 a 

b 

Indexes of Residential Segregation for 109 Cities, 

1940 , 1950 , i 960 



CHANGE 



REGION AND CITY 


1940 


1950 


i 960 


1940-50 


1950-60 


Northeast : 

Atlantic City, N.J 


.... 94.6 


94.0 


89.2 


- 0.6 


- 4.8 


Boston, Mass 


.... 86.3 


86.5 


83.9 


0.2 


- 2.6 


Bridgeport, Conn 


.... 78.8 


74.4 


69.7 


- 4.4 


- 4.7 


Buffalo, N.Y 




89.5 


86.5 


1.6 


- 3.0 


Cambridge, Mass 




75.6 


65.5 


1.3 


- 10.1 


Camden, N.J 




89.6 


76.5 


2.0 


-13.1 


Chester, Pa 




88.1 


87.4 


3.0 


- 0.7 


East Orange, N.J 


.... 85.3 


83.7 


71.2 


- 1.6 


-12.5 


Elizabeth, N.J 


.... 75.9 


76.1 


75.2 


0.2 


- 0.9 


Harrisburg, Pa 




89.8 


85.7 


2.6 


- 4.1 


Hartford, Conn 


.... 84.8 


84.4 


82.1 


- 0.4 


- 2.3 


Jersey City, N.J 




80 . 5 


77.9 


1.0 


- 2.6 


Mt. Vernon, N.Y 




78.0 


73.2 


- 0.9 


- 4.8 


Newark, N.J 




76.9 


71.6 


- 0.5 


- 5.3 


New Bedford, Mass 




86.8 


81.6 


0 k 


- 5.2 


New Haven, Conn 




79.9 


70.9 


- 0.2 


- 9.0 


New Rochelle, N.Y 




78.9 


79.5 


- 1.7 


0.6 


New York, N.Y 


.... 86.8 


87.3 


79.3 


0.5 


- 8.0 


Paterson, N.J 




80.0 


75.9 


0.2 


- 4.1 


Philadelphia, Pa 




89.0 


87.1 


1.0 


- 1.9 


Pittsburgh, Pa 




84.0 


84.6 


2.0 


0.6 


Providence, R.I 


.... 85.8 


85.5 


77.0 


- 0.3 


- 8.5 


Rochester, N.Y 


.... 85.5 


86.9 


82.4 


1.4 


- 4.5 


Trenton, N.J 




83 .O 


79.6 


1.1 


- 3.4 


Yonkers, N.Y 




81.7 


78.1 


- 0.3 


- 3.6 



a. This table is reproduced from Negroes in Cities by Taeuber and 
Taeuber, p. 39 . 

b. The index of residential segregation can assume values between 0 
and 100. The higher the value, the higher the degree of residential segre- 
gation, and the lower the value, the greater the degree of residential 
intermixture. The value of the index may be interpreted as showing the 
minimum percentage cf nonwhites who would have to change the block on which 
they live in order to produce an unsegregated distribution— one in which 
the percentage of nonwhites living on each block is the seme throughout the 
city (0 on the index) ... .values of 70 , 80 , and above indicate a residential 
pattern very far from the minimum possible degree of segregation, (p. 30 ) 
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Method of Descriptive Analysis 

In order to describe the social and economic characteristics of 
Buffalo and to generalize from these data to the school population, the 
city of Buffalo was divided into three major areas. This division was 
made primarily on the basis of the degree of segregation within ohe ele- 
mentary schools as indicated by the 1965-1966 school racial census. The 
grouping was also highly influenced by the need to equate, as much as 
possible, census tract boundaries with school district lines. The need 
for the latter has led to a much broader grouping than one would have 
arrived at if only demographic, social and economic considerations were 
taken into account. 

The enclosed maps show clearly the three major divisions employed 
in the analysis from the point of view of school district lines and census 
tract boundaries. Group I contains only segregated Negro and Puerto Rican 
schools. It corresponds roughly to the core area of the city. Group III 
contains only white segregated schools. It corresponds to the Riverside, 
North, Northeast, and South sub-communities of Buffalo. Group II is a 
residual group containing a mix of types of schools. Essentially, our 
groupings correspond to the West and East Sides of Buffalo. Preliminary 
inspection revealed differences between these two groups. Therefore, 
this analysis will present data separately for both portions as well as 
for the whole. Table 3 shows the census tracts, schools, and their 
classification for each of the areas of analysis. 
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DIVISION OF CENSUS TRACTS 
INTO THREE AREAS OF ANALYSIS 



Area I H Negro 
Area II lllllllllllll Residual 
Area III I 1 White 




Student Composition by Area 

Of the 34,445 children enrolled in public elementary schools in 1962, 
33.2 percent were Negro. According to the racial census taken in 1966, the 
total percent Negro in elementary schools rose to 34.7 percent of the new 
base of 49,782 students. The system thus underwent a 1.5 percent increase 
in Negro students. 

As Table 4 shows, the percent Negro in elementary schools in Area 

I in 1962 was 82.0 percent. This rose to 84.8 percent in 1966. 

The percent Puerto Rican in this Area I increased from 1.8 percent 
in 1962, to 3.1 percent in 1966. Therefore, according to the 1965-1966 
racial census only 10.8 percent of the elementary school population of 
Area I was white. 

The difference between Area I and Areas II and III is great: Area 

II has the second highest concentration of Negro students and, since it 
borders the Negro area, it is not surprising that it has shown the highest 
increase in Negro students from 1962 to 19 66. Although both the eastern 
and western portions of Area II had the same percentage of Negro elemen- 
tary school children in 1962, the East showed a much heavier influx during 
the four years between the censuses. The Negro population in the eastern 
part more than tripled, from 4.9 percent to l6.1 percent. The western 
part doubled its proportion of Negro students, the percent rising from 
4.9 percent to 8.0 percent. Area II as a whole, though, still lied an 
85.6 percent white elementary school population in 1966. 

Area III had the smallest Negro population in 1962 (1.4 percent) 
and showed but a small increase between this census and the one taken in 
1966. The Negro population in elementary schools in Area III in 19 66, 
was 2.1 percent; while 97*2 percent of the elementary school population 



there is white. 
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Of the three areas 9 Area I showed the smallest numerical increase 
in elementary students during the two racial censuses. The reason for this 
and for the small increase in the total percent Negro among the elementary 
school children in Area I seem to be due to the opening of Woodlawn Junior 



High School, and the rehabilitation of Clinton Junior High School. 

Woodlawn Junior High and Clinton Junior High draw students almost 
exclusively from Area I. Thus, 99*2 percent of the Woodlawn students 
(1,358), and 96.7 percent of the Clinton students (l,l6o) are Negroes. 

This concentration in the junior high schools has naturally affected 
changes in the elementary feeder schools. Great ethnic concentration at 
Woodlawn and Clinton has led to reduced concentration in nearby elemen- 
tary schools. For instance, 86 percent of the kindergarten through sixth 
grade students in the Area I schools are Negroes. The proportion declines 
to 63.9 percent Negro in grade seven in Area I schools not sending to 
Woodlawn or Clinton. An identical pattern, yet with much lower percent- 
ages of Negro student concentration, obtains for Area II students. Two 
forces are at work here. One is the "siphoning" off of Negro students 
into junior hich schools. The other is the greater numerical loading of 

Negro students in the lower elementary grades. 

By contrast, the analysis of data from Area III supports our above 
thesis. In Area III, the number of children enrolled in elementary school 
remains constant across all eight grades. Children in Area III schools 
do not at the present time feed into any junior high schoox In this 
Area, the percent Negro in grades seven and eight is similia. to that in 
the earlier grades. In fact, the percent in grade seven is slightly 



higher than the previous grades. 

Given the fact that three of the four junior high schools are pre- 
sently segregated Negro, with tne fourth tending towards th_s category, 
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it is unmistakable that the degree of segregation in the elementary schools 



in Buffalo has been curtailed somewhat at the expense of building a seg- 
regated junior high school system. Therefore, without the conversion to 
the junior high school system, it is likely that Buffalo would have had 



a larger increase in elementary school segregation. With the junior high 
school system, the smaller increase is simply augmented and registered in 



upper grades. 
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Teacher Ethnicity by Area 

The 1966 school racial census included data on the ethnicity of 
teachers in the Buffalo public schools. The total school staff of 
Buffalo in this year, including full and part time teachers, was 3,392. 

The percent Negro for the staff as a whole during this year was 
8.9 percent. The distribution of Negro teachers in the regular elemen- 
tary schools among the three areas shows marked correspondence with the 
student data. Area I has an extremely high concentration of Negro elemen- 
tary teachers, and Areas II and III show small or negligible proportions. 
Specifically, of the total elementary faculty of 738 in the schools in 
Area I, 23-8 percent are Negro. This drops to 3-1 percent of the total 
elementary faculty of 787 in Area II, with the East having 3-4 percent, 
and the West 2.6 percent. Area III has the lowest proportion of Negro 
elementary teachers: 1.1 percent of its total faculty of 540. 

Table 8 shows the distribution of Negro personnel across the three 
areas by type of position. This Table only presents data for the per- 
sonnel of regular elementary schools and therefore, does not include data 
for the Negro personnel of special service, junior, and senior high schools 
Of the 206 Negro elementary teachers, 85.4 percent are teaching in 
Area I, 11.7 percent in Area II, and 2.9 percent in Area III. Three, oj. 

1.5 percent of the Negro personnel in the elementary schools are admini- 
strators. This is the only category that is evenly distributed across 

the three areas \ one can be found in each section. 

On the elementary level, 4.9 percent of the Negro staff teach grades 
7-8, and 3.4 percent are helping and reading teachers. All Negro per- 
sonnel in these two categories teach in schools in Area 1. xhe same 
pattern holds for the Area I Negro staff who are teaching children with 
subnormal 50-75, I.Q's (95.5 percent) and Negro special subject teachers 

(85.7 percent). 
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However, the heaviest concentration of Negro teachers is found in 
regular K-6 classes; 75*8 percent of all Negro personnel on the elemen- 
tary level are in this category. Of this group, 83.3 percent teach in 
Area I, 14.1 percent are in Area II and 2.6 percent are found in Area III 
schools . 

Table 9 gives the percent of Negro teachers for every school in the 
system. The percent Negro in all schools varies from a high of 43.4 per- 
cent in school 47 in Area I to lows of 0.0 percent in many schools in the 
system. In fact, of the ten regular elementary schools in Buffalo with 
with the highest percent of Negro teachers- -that is, those with more than 
26 percent Negro staff — all are located in Area I. 
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TABLE 9 

FERCEN? NEGRO OF FACULTY OF BUFFALO SCHOOLS FOR 1965-66 
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Social-Economic Comparison of the Three Areas 

Tables 10, 11, and 12 show the ethnic and age distributions of each 
area for 1950 and i960. The population in Area I in 1950 was 22.8 per- 
cent Negro. This more than doubled during the decade, to 52.0 percent 
in i960. The other two areas, for both time periods, contained very few 
Negroes, the distribution in i960 corresponding to the degree of segrega- 
tion in the elementary schools. 

It is also interesting to note that the total population in Areas I 
and II decreased sharply, during these ten years, while the population in 
Area III showed the reverse trend. Given the general decline in the popu- 
lation of the city as a whole, especially among the whites, it seems as 
if those whites remaining in Buffalo are those in solidly white areas 
and that white residents in other parts of the city have moved to white 
areas or left the city. This seems especially true of the whites in Area 
I, given the decline of the total population here and the large increase 
of Negroes. 

Table 11 shows the ethnic make-up of the white population of the 
three areas for the six major ethnic groups in the city as a whole, in 
i960. Forty-one percent of the white population of Buffalo was considered 
foreign stock by the i960 census. (The proportions for the city as a 
whole for the six major ethnic groups are as follows: Poland, 10.4 per- 

cent; Italy, 8.9 percent; Germany, 6.1 percent; Canada, 4.5 percent; 

United Kingdom, 2.6 percent; and Ireland, 1.9 percent.) 

Using these figures for purposes of comparison, both Areas I and II 
have a slightly higher percent of foreign stock and Area III a slightly 
lower percent of foreign stock, than the city as a whole. 

Looking at the country of origin of the white population in each 
area and again comparing the figures to the city wide percentages, each 
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area has a somewhat different pattern of settlement aud concentration of 

foreign stock. Area III has the most even distribution, with only the 
Irish group* s concentration exceeding the proportion of that group in 
the city as a whole. The same picture does not hold for the other two 
areas. 

Area I tends to have a disproportionate number of families with an 
Italian background, and a slightly higher percent of German and Canadian 
families than the city as a whole. However, the difference in concentra- 
tion of the German and Canadian families from the city as a whole is too 
small to make any meaningful generalizations. 

Area II, taken as a whole, has a higher percentage of Polish and 
Italian families than the city as a whole, and there is considerable 
variation between the East and West sections of this area. The West has 
the highest concentration of Italians among the three areas, and the per- 
cent in this area is more than double that of the city. Hie eastern part 
of Area II, on the other hand, has a disproportionate number of Polish 
families and to a lesser degree, families with a German background. 

Table 12 shows that from 1950 to i 960 the percentage of the popu- 
lation 14 years of age or younger, increased in every area for all popu- 
lation groups. For both years the nonwhite population had a much higher 
percentage in this age group (with the exception of the West group in 
Area II in 1950) than the white population. Looking at the total 
population figures only, Area I tends to have the largest young population, 
31 percent of the total population in this group is 14 or younger . These 
figures clearly show that nonwhites in general and Area I in particular , 
have a higher proportion of school age children. 

Table 13 shows the income figures for each of the areas for the 
total population in 1950 and I960. The figures in Table 13 indicate that 
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the lowest incomes in the city lie in Area I, which contains the largest 
nonwhibe population and all of the segregated schools* 

Area III, which is predominantly white, has the highest mean income, 
and Area II falls in between. 

In addition, although the income in all areas rose sharply from 1950 
to i960, the differential between Areas II and III compared to Area I, 
widened. Area I has twice as many families as Area II earning less than 
$3,000, and three times as many as Area III. The same pattern holds for 
families earning $10,000 or more. Area II has two times and Area III 
has three times as many families in this income bracket as does Area I. 

In Table l4 we see the same general pattern regarding the percent 
unemployed in each area. In both 1950 and i960, the three areas showed 
the same ranking for rates of unemployment as for income; Area I highest, 
Area II second, and Area III lowest. 

lable 15 shows the proportion of the male population working in 
each of four occupational status categories, from professional to laborer. 
Once again, the population in Area I is at the bottom of the occupational 
status ladder. As with income and unemployment, Area I contains the bulk 
of the lower status population. For both decades Area I had fewer pro- 
fessionals (with the exception of the East group in 1950), clerical- safe s 
workers and craftsmen, and more operative- service workers and laborers 
than the other two areas. 
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Table 16 shows the educational attainment of the population 25 
years of age and over in each of the areas. The pattern of educational 
attainment is not as clear cut as that demonstrated on the previous Tables; 
there is variation on the different levels of achievement. Hie overall 
pattern, however, is similar to the income, employment and occupational 
data presented previously. Area I, for both decades, contained a larger 
percent of functionally illiterate adults (that is, adults with less than 
five years of schooling) and a lower percent of persons finishing four 
years of high school. The differential in the illiterate increased from 
1950 to i960; Area I showed no movement while the other two areas decreased 
on this measure. For high school graduates, the opposite pattern pre- 
vailed; Area X showed slight gains while the other areas remained the 
same or decreased slightly. 

For college levels of attainment (percent with four years or more 
of college), the eastern part of Area II showed the lowest pattern of 
achievement, with Area I next to the lowest. However, from 1950 to i960, 
the percentage of persons 25 years of age and over who fell into this 
category in the East part of Area II, rose slightly while the percentage 
in Area I decreased slightly. The difference between these two sections 
has, therefore, narrowed. 

The most random distribution occurs on the variable indicating com- 
pletion of elementary school. In 1950, Areas I and II had the same 
general pattern when looked at as a whole, but as on the measure of four 
years or more of college, the East of Area II showed a much lower pattern 
of achievement than Area I, while the West showed the highest achievement 
of all areas. In i960, the same pattern prevailed; the greatest improve- 
ment during the decade appeared in Area I. 
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On the whole then, with the exception of the eastern part of Area II 
on two of the measures, Area I again shows the lowest achievement pattern, 
especially on the measure of functional illiteracy where the largest 
differences obtain. Although the East ranked lower than Area I on two 
variables (with the difference on one narrowing considerably) , the lack 
of achievement in the educational sphere has not had as serious conse- 
quences on their income, employment, and occupational status as in Area I. 
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Table 17 presents data from the i 960 census on school enrollment 
for the population aged 5 to 34 for each of the areas. Area I has the 
highest percentage enrolled in kindergarten and elementary school, and 
the lowest proportion enrolled in high school and college. For those 
enrolled at each level, the largest differences obtain in the public 
versus private sphere; in Area I, 80 percent or more of the population 
enrolled in kindergarten, elementary and high school are in public schools 
In Area II the range is between 57 percent and 67 percent; while the 
corresponding figures for Area III are 54 percent and 6l percent. On 
the whole, then, Area III has the highest private school enrollment, 
followed by Area II, with Area I having much lower enrollments in the 

non-public schools. 

When we look at percent enrolled in college, we find that Area I has 
the lowest percent of the three areas, with Area XII having the highest. 
When this Table is compared to Table 16, which showed the educational 
attainment of the population 25 years of age and over, we can furtner 
see that the gap between Area I and the East part of Area II is narrow- 
ing, with the likelihood that the East will soon surpass Area I in the 
percent having four years or more of college, and four years of high 

school . 

Finally, the higher enrollment of Area I in the kindergarten and ele- 
mentary categories and the lower enrollment in high school and college 
again point out the relatively younger population in Area I and its 
generally lower level of educational attainment. 
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Table 18 presents data on housing quality, overcrowding, said dwell- 
ing occupancy. On all three, Area I ranks poorest. It has more over- 
crowded units (those with more than 1.01 persons per room), more occupied 
units that are dilapidated, and more of its units are rented rather than 
owned. 

The comparison from 1950 to i960 is tenuous on these variables (and 
will not be attempted) since the census employed different definitions 
in all of these categories for the two years. The pattern in each year, 
therefore, has to be viewed separately. In 1950 as in i960, though, Area 

I also ranked poorest on these measures. 

* 

On the whole, Area III tends to show a higher quality of housing 
than Area II, especially on the number of units owned rather than rented. 
(On the other two measures, however, the difference is extremely small, 
and generalizations would be meaningless.) 

In i960, the census provided data on the year in which the present 
unit was occupied by its current tenants. We can see that the most recent 
movement of population was into Area I. On the other hand, Areas II and 
III show the most stable residency: 51 percent of Area II and 55 percent 

of Area III residents moved into their present unit prior to 195^* 

Table 19 shows the in-migration patterns for the three areas for 
i960. The figures in this table represent the comparison from 1955 to 
i960. As we can see, Area II and Area III show a more stable in-migration 
pattern than Area I. In the latter, most of the population five years 
of age and over lived in a different house in 1955* 
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SELECTED HOUSING DATA BY AREA AND YEAR 
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COMPARISON OF CITY OF BUFFALO AND THE REST OF ERIE COUNTY 

An important concern in any community study is the relative stability 
of the city. Is Buffalo a declining community, a community undergoing 
change, or is it a stable community progressing at its own rate, given 
its role in the development of the county? 

This question can be answered through an accurate analysis of com- 
parative data collected over the past decade for the city and county alike. 
Accurate interpretation of data on population change, migration patterns, 
employment, occupation and income, is the key to a valid answer to this 
question. 

Migration 

Table 20 shows the in-migration pattern for the city and county, 
excluding the city for 1950 and i960 as reported in the census reports. 

The city shows a slightly more stable in-migration pattern than the rest 
of the county from 1950 to i960. The stable in-migration pattern for both 
city and county in i960 is reflected mainly in the white population^ 
pattern. The non-white population in both city and county, especially 
in the city, is extremely more mobile than the white population. 
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Education Attainment 



Table 21 presents data on various measures of education attainment 
for Buffalo and 4 he rest of Erie county for 1950 and i960. We see that 
for both years, on all measures of attainment, Buffalo is below the county. 
In addition, the gap between the city and the rest of the county has 
widened considerably during these ten years. 

For example, take the two ends of the continuum- -the percentage of 
the total population with less than five years of school, and those with 
four years or more of college. In 1950 > Buffalo had 2.7 percent more 
people in the functionally illiterate category (adults with less than 
five years of school), and 2.5 percent fewer people who had four years 
or more of college. In i960, the city had 4.2 percent more persons in 
the less than five year category. The city was also 4.3 percent behind 

the county in the college category. 

The differences for the total population for city and county, exclud- 
ing the city, also hold for the white population in i960. The differences 
in the nonwhite population in both places are, however, very small or non- 
existent in i960. In both the city and the rest of Erie county, however, 
the nonwhite population is considerably below the white population. The 
differences are larger in the rest of the county due to the higher attain- 
ment of whites in this locale. Given the much larger concentration of 
nonwhites in Buffalo, however, and the lower educational attainment of 
whites in the city, the city is considerably below the rest of Erie county 
in educational attainment. 
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Unemployment 



Table 22 shows the comparative unemployment figures for the city and 
the county (e: eluding the city) for 1950 and i960. The male unemployment 
rate increased in both the city and county from 1950 to i960, with the 
city showing a slightly larger increase than the rest of Erie county. 
Therefore, Buffalo, in both 1950 and i960, had a higher rate of male un- 
employment than the county, and the difference increased very slightly 
during the decade. This same pattern holds for white male unemployment, 
but not for the nonwhite. Nonwhite males in Buffalo in 1950, had a 6.4 
percent higher rate of unemployment than nonwhites in the rest of the 
county. Although both places showed an increase in the percent of male 
unemployment in i960, the percentage increase in the rest of tne county 
was more than six times as great as the increase in Buffalo. Therefore, 
the difference in nonwhite male unemployment in the city and rest of the 
county is much smaller in I960 than in 1950, and much less than the differ- 
ence between the white population residing in both places. The narrowing 
of the difference among nonwhites, however, results from a declining 
picture in the county, not from improvement in Buffalo. 

Female unemployment for both the total and the white population of 
Buffalo and the rest of Erie county also increased from 1950 to i960. 

But unlike the male figures, the increase in the county figures were 
slightly larger than the increase in the city. Thus, the smaller gap in 
female figures between the city and the county excluding the city in 1950, 
was reduced further in i960. Nonwhite female unemployment in the city 
in 1950 was lower than the rest of the county, and in contrast to both 
the male figures and the total and white female percentages, the nonwhite 
female rates for both city and county decreased from 1950 to i960. The 
decrease in the county, though, was much larger than the decrease in the 
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city and, therefore, the percent of female unemployment in Buffalo in 
i960 is slightly higher than the rest of Erie county for this year.* 

Occupational Stati \ and Income 

Table 23 shows the occupational status for the city and the county, 
excluding the city, for i960. Erie county has a higher preportion of the 
male labor force in higher occupational statuses than does the city. This 
pattern prevails for whites and nonwhites. 

The income data presented in Table 24 for the city and county in i960, 
reflect the occupational patterns described above. In i960, the median 
family income was higher in the county than in the city. The percent of 
families earning less than $3,000 was lower and the percent earning more 
than $10,000 was higher in the county than in Buffalo. The county also 
showed a larger increase in median family income and the percent earning 
$10,000 or more, and a larger decrease in percent earning less than $3>000, 
than did the city for the 1950-1960 period. 

The white population, which showed the same general occupational 
status as the total population, also shows the same general pattern on 
the income data; the differences being slightly smaller here than on the 
occupational data. The nonwhite occupational differential between city 
and county for the male population, however, was much smaller than that 
of the total and white population, and the nonwhite female pattern of 



*It is interesting to note that the female unemployment percentages 
for both 1950 and i960 are lower in Buffalo than the male figures (with 
the exception of nonwhites in 1950), while the reverse pattern obtains in 
the rest of Erie county (with the exception of nonwhites in i960). How- 
ever, it must be pointed out that the female unemployment rates are likely 
to be less reliable than the male figures due to female movement in and 
out of the labor force and the smaller size of the female labor force. 
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TABLE 23 



PERCENTAGE EMPLOYED IN JOB CLASSIFICATION BY SEX AND ETHNICITY 
FOR CITY AND COUNTY EXCLUDING CITY 
I960 



Male 


Female 


City County 


City County 



Nonwhite 


Professional & Manager 


4.5 


6.0 


7.9 


5.8 


Clerk-Sales-Crafts 


17.7 


21.1 


11.9 


8.9 


Operative, Service 


42.7 


20.6 


68.3 


67.3 


Laborers 


24.6 


25.8 


1.5 


1.0 


White 


Professional & Manager 


17.0 


25.0 


17.8 


19.6 


Clerk-Sales-Crafts 


38.0 


41.5 


44.0 


46.7 


Operative, Service 


32.3 


23.6 


31.9 


28.3 


Laborers 


7.6 


5.2 


0.4 


0.4 


Total Population 


Professional & Manager 


15.6 


24.8 


16.7 


19.6 


Clerk-Sales-Crafts 


35.7 


41.3 


40.6 


46.4 


Operative, Service 


33.4 


23.5 


35.8 


28.6 


Laborers 


9.4 


5.3 


0.5 


0.4 



TABLE 24 



ECONOMIC STATUS - INCOME 1950-1960 FOR CITY AND COUNTY EXCLUDING* CITY 







1950 




i 960 




City 


County 


City 


County 


Total Population 










*Median Family Income 
°!o under $3,000 
% $10,000+ 


$3,401 

35.6 

2.7 


$3,490 

27.9 

2.7 


$5,713 

17.3 

13.1 


$6,395 

7.8 

21.5 


Nonwhite 










*Median Family Income 
% under $3,000 
% $10,000+ 






$4,149 

33.6 

4.2 


$4,169 

32.3 

6.6 


White 










% under $3,000 

i $10,000+ 






15.1 

14.3 


7.6 

21.6 



* Medians are for City and County including City. 



occupational status was higher r’n Buffalo than the rest of "che county. 

The income figures represent this narrower differential. Nonwhites in 
the city, although earning much less than the whites, are only slightly 
worse off than the nonwhites in the county, on the three measures of in- 
come attainment. 

Interpretation of Decline, Stability and Change 

Buffalo can be characterized as a declining community. Although the 
rate of decline is tending to slow down, it is likely that the pattern 

no ^ ^e reversed during the rest of this decade or even through 1980. 
Since the rest of Erie county has and is continuing to show considerable 
growth, the gap between the city and the rest of the county will also 
widen considerably . Table 25 shows clearly the different growth patterns 
of Buffalo and the rest of Erie county. While i,he slight growth of Buffalo 
during the 40's has been reversed into a decline in the 50* s, the rest of 
Erie county has shown considerable growth during these two periods, with 
the rate increasing during the 50* s. In addition, while the county's 
nonwhite population has declined very slightly, Buffalo's nonwhite popula- 
tion, which shows much lower educational, occupational and income achieve- 
ment than the white population, has doubled. Finally, Buffalo tends to 
have an older population than the rest of the county. This contributes 
to decline rather than growth in a population. 
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TABLE 25 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CITY AND COUNTY EXCLUDING CITY 
"• ' WITH REFERENCE TO STABILITY 
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City 


County 


Population Increase 
1950-1960 


- 8.2 


+ 66.7 


°Jo Population Increase 
1940-1950 


+ 0.7 


+ 43.4 


% Nonwhite i960 


+ 13.8 


+ 1.1 


% Nonwhite 1950 


+ 6.5 


+ 1.7 


io Under 5 Years i960 


10.3 


12.6 


°!o 5-19 Years i960 


23.3 


21.1 


io 20-64 Years i960 


54.8 


52.7 


°!o 65+ Years i960 


11.6 


1.0 



f 
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Population Changes in Buffalo 1 940-1970 

Combination of relevant data from the 1940, 1950, and i960 censuses 
have made it possible to project the population of Buffalo to 1970. This 
has been done by ordering the components of population change for the 
intercensual decade 1950-1960 and comparing this with like calculations 
for the decade 1940-1950, to indicate trends in births, deaths, and mi- 
gration. 

Table 26 shows the actual population figures for Buffalo from 1940 
to i960 and the projected population for 1970, and Table 27 shows the 
ethnic distribution of the population for the four time periods under 
consideration. Table 28 breaks down the components of population change 
by ethnicity. 

The data from these tables show that from 1940 to 1950, Buffalo had 
a total increase in its population of 4,231 persons, or 0.7 percent. All 
of the growth during this period was accounted for by nonwhites; the non- 
white population increased by 19,417 ( 106.2 percent) while the white 
population decreased by 15,186 (2.7 percent). 

The increase in the total population was due to an excess of births 
over deaths; 41,717 people migrated out of the city during the 1940* s. 

When the total figures are broken down by ethnicity, we see that 57>550 
whites left the city and that the lower total net out-migration was due 
to the fact that 15 >833 nonwhites moved into Buffalo. Therefore, the 
total growth in Buffalo from 1940 to 1950, was due mainly to the in- 
migration of nonwhites and only slightly to the excess of nonwhite births 
over deaths. 

From 1950 to i960, Buffalo lost 47, 373 , or 8.2 percent, of its popu- 
lation. The decrease becomes more startling when the components of change 
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TABLE 26 



TOTAL POPULATION OF BUFFALO 
19^0 - 1970 



19^0 1950 

575,901 580,132 



I960 1970 

532,759 511,191 



TABLE 27 

TOTAL POPULATION OF BUFFALO BY ETHNICITY 
I9I+O - 1970 



Ethnicity- 








Ye 










White 


' 194o 

No. 




No. 


% 


” — r?&r 
No7 


0 /o 


197&- 

No. 


t 


557,618 


90~ 




93.5 


>+59,371 


86.2 


~T03,84l 


79-0 


Nonwhite 


18,283 


3.2 


37:700 


6.5 


73,333 


13.8 


107,350 


21.0 


Total 


575,901 100.0 


580,132 100.0 


532,759 100.0 


511,191 


ICO. O' 



TABLE 28 



COMPONENTS OF POPULATION CHANGE IN BUFFALO BY ETHNICITY 
1940 - 1970 

TOTAL POPULATION 



i 

* 

I 

i 



, 



I 



\ 

5 



i 

l 



Year 


Total Net 
Growth 


In-Out Net 
Migration 


Natural Increase 
Births - Deaths 


19^0-50 

1950-60 

1960-70 


+ 4,231 

- 47,373 

- 21,568 


- 41.717 
-107,862 

- 64,502 


+ 45,948 
+ 60,489 
+ 42,934 






NONWHITE POPULATION 




Year 


Total Net 
Growth 


In-Out Net 
Migration 


Natural Increase 
Births - Deaths 


1940-50 

1950-60 

1960-70 


+ 19,417 

+ 35,688 
+ 33,962 


+ 15,833 
+ 21,788 
+ 15,760 


+ 3,584 
+ 13,900 
+ 18,202 






WHITE POPULATION 




Year 


Total Net 
Growth 


In- Out Net 
Migration 


Natural Increase 
Births - Deaths 


1940-50 

1950-60 

1960-70 


- 15,186 

- 83,061 
- 55,530 


- 57,550 
-129,650 

- 80,262 


+ 42,364 
+ 46,589 
+ 24,732 
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are examined. During this period, Buffalo had a net out migration of 
107,862 persons. Again, the white and nonwhite populations showed 
opposite patterns of growth. The white population from 1950 to i960 
decreased 83,061 ( 15 - 3 percent), while the nonwhite population increased 
35 ,688 (94.7 percent). Therefore, when births and deaths are examined, 
129,650 whites migrated out, while 21,788 nonwhites migrated into Buffalo. 

On the basis of our population projections, the trend for Buffalo 
in 1970 changes. Although the same trends of population movement con- 
tinue, the data suggest that both white out-migration and nonwhite in- 
migration will level off. However, the natural increase factor for the 
white population may decrease sharply as the result of the previous out- 
migration of young adults. And, the nonwhite natural increase factor will 
continue to expand due to the slightly higher birth rate of this group. 

The net of both of these factors seems to be a continued population 
decline and an increase in the proportion of nonwhites, but the magnitude 
of these trends will be lower in the 1960* s than in the 1950*3 . 

As Table 27 shows, the population forecast for Buffalo is a decline 
from 532,759 in i960, to 511 ,191 in 1970. This is a net loss of 21,568 
persons, or 4.0 percent of the population. The white population is 
expected to show a net decrease of 55>530 persons (12.1 percent), while 
the nonwhite population is expected to increase by 33 j 962 persons (46.3 
percent) . 

Therefore, by 1970, it is likely that 21.0 percent of Buffalo* s 
population will be nonwhite, while 79 »0 percent will be white. 

If we assume that these same trends will continue through the 70* s, 
we can then estimate the population of Buffalo in 1980 by means of a 
linear projection. By this means, we find that from 1970 to 1980, Buffalo 
is likely to lose 21,570 (4.2 percent) of its population. The 1980 fore- 
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cast shows that the white population will show a net decrease of 42,703 
persons (10.6 percent) from 1970 to 1980, v/hile the nonwhite population 
is expected to increase by 21,133 persons (19.7 percent). Therefore, by 
1980, it is likely r.aat 26.2 percent of Buffalo’s expected population of 
489,621 persons will be nonwhite while 73.8 percent will be white. 

Age and Ethnicity 

The age composition of the population by ethnicity for 1940, 1950, 
and i960, is shown in Tables 29 and 30. Table 29 reflects a decline in 
the number and proportion of the white population aged 15-44, while the 
proportion of the under 14 age group increased. This echoes the rising 
birth rates during the post war years and the out-migration of whites from 
Buffalo. On the whole, the young and old white population has increased 
in proportion, while the middle age groups have declined. 

Table 30 shows that all the nonwhite age groups are increasing in 
number. This increase is largest in the under l4 age group. The pro- 
portion of middle age groups in the nonwhite population has declined 
from 1950 to i960 (especially the 30-44 age group which declined from 
1940 to i960), although their total numbers have increased. 

Tables 31 and 32 show the net increase for the white and nonwhite 
populations by age groups. All of the white age groups have shown larger 
decreases (or a smaller increase in the 65+ group) from 1950 to i960, as 
compared to the period of 1940 to 1950. The smallest loss is in the -l4 
age group while the 65+ group is still increasing at a decreasing rate. 

The net increase in the nonwhite population, on the other hand, has shown 
a mixed pattern. The nonwhite population in the middle age group has 
shown a smaller net increase from 1950 to i960 as compared to the earlier 

period, the -14 group has shown a larger increase, and the 65+ group has 
retained the same relative growth. 



TABLE 29 



AGE COMPOSITION OF WHITE POPULATION OF BUFFALO 

1940-1960 



Age 


1940 




1950 




i 960 




No. 


lo 


No. 


i 


No. 


i 


-14 


118,789 


21.3 


119.213 


22.0 


115,307 


25.1 


15-29 


148,101 


26.6 


121,253 


22.4 


84,505 


18.4 


30-44 


127,311 


22.8 


121,367 


22.4 


87,581 


19.1 


45-64 


126,326 


22.7 


132,980 


24.5 


112,949 


24.6 


65 + 


37,091 


6.7 


47,614 


8.8 


59,029 


12.8 


Total 


557,618 


100.0 


542,432 


100.0 


459,371 


100.0 








TABLE 30 










AGE COMPOSITION OF 


NONWHITE POPULATION OF 


BUFFALO 










1940-1960 










1940 




1950 




I 960 




Age 


No. 


% 


No. 


f 


No. 


i 


-14 


4,604 


25.2 


10,084 


26.8 


27,400 


37.3 


15-29 


4,277 


23.4 


9,441 


25.0 


15,414 


21.0 


30-44 


5,831 


31.9 


10,138 


26.9 


16,398 


22.3 


45-64 


3,105 


17.0 


6,942 


18.4 


11,607 


15.8 


65 + 


466 


2.5 


1,095 


2.9 


2,569 


3.6 


Total 


18,283 


100.0 


37,700 


100.0 


73,388 


100.0 



TABLE 31 



NET INCREASE IN WHITE POPULATION OF BUFFALO 

1940-1960 



Age 


1940-1950 


1950-1960 


No. 


% 


No. 


i 


-14 


+ 424 


+ 0.4 


- 3,906 


- 3.3 


15-29 


-26,843 


-18.1 


-36,753 


-30.3 


30-44 


- 5,944 


- 4.7 


-33,786 


-27.8 


45-64 


+ 6,654 


+ 5.3 


-20,031 


-15.1 


65+ 


+10,523 


+28.4 


+11,415 


+24.0 


Total 


-15,186 


- 2.7 


-83,061. 


-15.3 



TABLE 32 

NET INCREASE IN NONWHITE POPULATION OF BUFFALO 

1940-1960 



Age 


1940-1950 


1950-1960 


No. 


i 


No. 


i 


-14 


+ 5,480 


+119.0 


+17,316 


+171 . 7 


15-29 


+ 5,164 


+120.7 


+ 5,973 


+ 63.3 


30-44 


+ 4,307 


+ 73.9 


+ 6,260 


+ 61.7 


45-64 


+ 3,837 


+123.6 


+ 4,665 


+ 67.2 


-65+ 


+ 629 


+135.0 


+ 1,474 


+134.6 


Total. 


+19,417 


+106.2 


+35,688 


+ 94.7 



Tables 33 and 34 show the projected age coup* nations for 1970 and 
the net increase from i960 to 1970, of the white and nonwhite populations. 
We are projecting a leveling off of the patterns of increase and decrease 
from 1950 to i960. All of the nonwhite age groups will show an increase 
in numbers from i960 to 1970, but this increase will be at a slower rate 
from the previous decade . The result will be a larger proportion of the 
young and old, and a smaller proportion of the middle age groups. The 
white population from i960 to 1970, generally will demonstrate a slower 
rate of decrease than in the previous decade, but the pattern is mixed. 

The very old white population will continue to show an increase, although 
this increase is of smaller magnitude than that shown from 195O-I96O. 

The -14 age group will show a slightly larger net decrease, but its pro- 
portion in the total population will increase even though its tot al 
numbers have decreased. 

The implication of the trends of the last two decades and the pro- 
jected patterns seem clear. The productive white age group has left 
Buffalo in large numbers and may continue to leave at a somewhat decreased 
rate. The result will be an increased proportion of the younger and older 
population, with the prospect of decline in the young group as its numbers 
continue to decrease due to the continuing out-migration of whites and 
ohe decrease in the birth rate. The nonwhite population, on the other 
hand, will continue to increase in numbers in all groups, but especially 
the young and old. For example, if we project the population of the 
under 14 age group to 1980, we can see a continuing of the trends of the 
past. The I98O forecast for the white population under l4 years of age 
shows that this group will decrease by 6,113 persons (5*6 percent). 
Therefore, 28.5 percent (102,924 persons) of the white population in I98O 



TABLE 33 



1970 PROJECTED AGE COMPOSITION OF BUFFALO 
BY ETHNICITY 



Age 



-14 

15-29 

30-44 

45-64 

65 + 

Total 



White Nonwhite 



i No. 4 



109,037 


27.0 


44,765 


41.7 


59,365 


14.7 


21,577 


20.1 


70,672 


17.5 


20,289 


18.9 


96,114 


23.8 


16,103 


15.0 


68,653 


17.0 


4,6l6 


4.3 


403,841 


100.0 


107,350 


100.0 



TABLE 34 

1960-1970 PROJECTED NET INCREASE IN AGE GROUPS OF BUFFALO 
BY ETHNICITY 



White Nonwhite 

NO; jo No. 



-i4 


- 6,270 


" 5-4 


+ 17,365 


+63.4 


15-29 


-25,140 


-29.7 


+ 6,163 


+40.0 


30-44 


-16,909 


-19.3 


+ 3,891 


+ 23.7 


45-64 


-16,835 


-14.9 


+ 4,496 


+ 30.7 


65 + 


+ 9,624 


+16.3 


+ 2,047 


+ 79.7 


Total 


-55,530 


-12.1 


+33,962 


+46.3 
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is likely to be under 14 years of age. The nonwhite under 14 age group, 
on the other hand, is expected to increase by 13,695 persons (30.6 per-* 
cenb) by 1980. By this year then, 45.5 percent (58,460 persons) of the 
nonwhite population is likely to be under l4 years of age. Put another 
way, in 1940, 3-7 percent of the population under l4 was nonwhite. !Hiis 
figure rose to 7-8 percent in 1950, and to 19.2 percent in i960. On the 
basis of our projections, we expect that 29. 1 percent of the under l4 
population will be nonwhite in 1970, and 36.2 percent will be nonwhite 
by 1980. From 1940 to 1980, then, the nonwhite population under 14 years 

of age would show a 197.5 percent increase relative to whites. . 

3 

i 

As a result of all of the above patterns, the nonwhite population j 

should provide an increased proportion of the new school age population, : 

especially in the public sector which they attend. ; 

i 1 
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APPENDIX TABLE A 



ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF BUFFALO SCHOOLS, 1965-66 



BY SCHOOL NUMBER AND TYPE OF SCHOOL 



: ' r ■ i JU i = 

Pupils *t> 

School Enrolled White 



Negro 



Puerto 

Rican 



All 

Other 



i 

Total 



Elementary 



1 


739 


62.5 


18.3 


i4.i 


5.1 


100.0 


3 


634 


73.3 


16.7 


5.5 


4.4 


99.9 


4 


988 


38.0 


54.9 


6.7 


0.5 


100.1 


6 


1149 


1.7 


93.6 


4.8 


0.0 


100.1 


8 


1269 


0.0 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


9 


577 


99-5 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


11 


582 


97.6 


2.1 


0.2 


0.2 


100.1 


12 


4l6 


1.7 


98.1 


0.2 


0.0 


100.0 


16 


373 


13.9 


83.9 


1.3 


0.8 


99.9 


17 


729 


0.3 


99-6 


0.1 


0.0 


100.0 


18 


668 


92.4 


5.7 


0.6 


1.3 


100.0 


19 


885 


95.5 


3-2 


0.3 


1.0 


100.0 


21 


461 


98.0 


1.7 


0.0 


0.2 


99.9 


22 


4l4 


99-5 


0.2 


0.0 


0.2 


99.9 


23 


760 


85.5 


14.5 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


24 


184 


6O.9 


35-3 


3.8 


0.0 


100.0 


25 


85 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


26 


569 


94.7 


4.2 


1.1 


0.0 


100.0 


27 


336 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


28 


802 


89.9 


4.5 


5.0 


0.6 


100.0 


29 


857 


97.7 


0.0 


2.3 


0.0 


100.0 


30 


219 


98.2 


0.5 


0.0 


1.4 


100.1 


31 


1312 


2.4 


96.7 


0.9 


0.0 


100.0 


32 


313 


1.0 


95.8 


3.2 


0.0 


100.0 


33 


537 


90.7 


4.7 


2.2 


2.4 


100.0 


34 


260 


86.9 


11.5 


1.5 


0.0 


99.9 


35 


38 


2.6 


94.7 


2.6 


0.0 


99.9 


36 


534 


80.0 


3.2 


6.6 


10.3 


100.1 


37 


1455 


1.0 


99.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


38 


717 


96.7 


0.4 


1.4 


1.5 


100.0 


39 


1050 


1.8 


98.2 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


40 


439 


87.9 


11.4 


0.1 


0.0 


100.0 


4l 


745 


1.3 


98.4 


0.0 


0.3 


100.0 


42 


58c- 


84.2 


12.9 


1.9 


1.0 


100.0 


43 


1031 


98.8 


1.1 


0.0 


0.1 


100.0 


44 


657 


97-3 


2.7 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


45 


941 


98.3 


0.1 


0.2 


1.4 


100.0 


47 


632 


1.4 


96.6 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


48 


853 


2.0 


97.3 


0.2 


0.5 


100.0 


49 


209 


91.4 


0.0 


4.3 


4.3 


100.0 


50 


155 


1.9 


94.2 


3-9 


0.0 


100.0 


51 


650 


99.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


100.0 


52 


992 


98.4 


1.1 


0.1 


0.4 


100.0 


53 


1353 


0.6 


99.2 


0.1 


0.1 


100.0 
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APPENDIX - TABLE A (Continued) 



? V 



School 


Pupils 

Enrolled 


% 

White 


% 

Negro 




10 

Puerto 

Rican 


— % 

All 

Other 


Total 


Academic H.S. 














East 


1818 


8.6 


90.1 


1.3 


0.0 


100.0 


Grover Cleveland 1453 


86.2 


6.6 


4.7 


2.5 


100.0 


South Park 


2346 


93.3 


5.5 


1.0 


0.2 


100.0 


South Park Annex 303 


99.0 


0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


100.0 


Bennett 


2050 


72.6 


27.0 


0.1 


0.2 


99.9 


Kensington 


1999 


97.5 


2.0 


0.0 


0.5 


100.0 


Riverside 


1830 


98.4 


1.4 


0.1 


0.2 


100.1 


Lafayette 


1522 


81.6 


17.3 


0.1 


1.0 


100.0 


Vocational and 














Technical H.S. 














McKinley 


493 


84.8 


13.8 


0.6 


0.8 


100.0 


Seneca 


1034 


91.1 


8.1 


0.2 


0.6 


100.0 


Burgard 


987 


76.5 


21.5 


1.4 


0.6 


100.0 


Boys 


193 


66. 3 


28.0 


5.2 


0.5 


100.0 


Emerson 


580 


70.9 


28.6 


0.2 


0.3 


100.0 


Fosdick-Masten 


801 


24.6 


75.2 


0.2 


0.0 


100.0 


Hutchinson- 














Central 


1120 


89.5 


10.2 


0.0 


0.3 


100.0 
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APPENDIX TABLE B 

ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF BUFFALO ELEMENTARY 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1962 & 196 6 BY CENSUS TRACTS 















Total 


Tract # 






i 


i 


i 


Enrollment 


School 


Ethnic 


1962 


1966 


Change 


1962 


1966 


1 


29 


Negro 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 






P.R. 


0.6 


2.3 


1.7+ 


3 


20 






Other 


99. *t 


97.7 


1.7- 


507 


837 


2 


28 


Negro 


7.6 


4.5 


3.1- 


42 


36 






P.R. 


0.4 


5.0 


4.6+ 


2 


40 






Other 


92.0 


90.5 


1.5- 


507 


725 


3 


- 


Negro 

P.R. 

Other 












4 


- 


Negro 

P.R. 

Other 












5 


4 


Negro 


41.7 


54.9 


13.2+ 


298 


542 






P.R. 


5.7 


6.7 


1.0+ 


4l 


66 






Other 


52.5 


38.5 


14.0- 


375 


380 


5 


33 


Negro 


0.0 


4.7 


4.7+ 


0 


25 






P.R. 


6.0 


2.2 


3.8- 


21 


12 






Other 


94.0 


93.1 


0.9- 


327 


500 


5 


34 


Negro 


14.1 


11.5 


2.6- 


39 


30 






P.R. 


1.5 


1.5 


0.0 


4 


4 






Other 


84.4 


86.9 


2.5+ 


232 


226 


6 


- 


Negro 

P.R. 

Other 












7 


67 


Negro 


0.3 


0.0 


0.3- 


1 


0 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 






Other 


99.7 


100.0 


0.3+ 


355 


504 



*Data obtained from Board of Education, City of Buffalo 
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APPENDIX - TABLE B (Continued) 



Tract # 


School 


Ethnic 


oL 

1962 


$ 

1966 


* 

Change 


Total 

Enrollment 

1962 1966 


8 


72 


Negro 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 






P.R. 


0.6 


0.2 


0.4- 


2 


2 






Other 


99 . •* 


99.8 


0.4+ 


325 


835 


9 




Negro 
















P.R. 
















Other 












10 


70 


Negro 


0.0 


0.5 


0.5+ 


0 


2 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 






Other 


100.0 


99.5 


0.5- 


317 


430 


11 


27 


Negro 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 






Other 


100.0 


100.0 


0.0 


245 


336 


12 


50 


Negro 


No 


94.2 






146 






P.R. 


Info 


3.9 






6 






Other 


Retarded 


1.9 






3 


13 




Negro 


* 














P.R. 
















Other 












14 


6 


Negro 


91.3 


93.6 


2 . 3 + 


987 


1075 






P.R. 


7.6 


4.8 


2.8- 


82 


55 






Other 


1.1 


1-7 


0 . 6 + 


12 


19 


14 


32 


Negro 


94.2 


95.8 


1 . 6 + 


243 


300 






P.R. 


4.3 


3.2 


1 . 1 - 


11 


10 






Other 


1-5 


1.0 


0 . 5 - 


4 


3 


14 


35 


Negro 


No 


94.7 






36 






P.R. 


Info. 


2.6 






l 






Other 


Adjustment 


2.6 






1 


15 


31 


Negro 


92.8 


96.7 


3.9+ 


926 


1269 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.9 


0 . 9 + 


0 


12 






Other 


7.2 


2.4 


4.8- 


72 


31 



ERIC 
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a 



Total 

$ lo $ Enrollment 

Tract # School Et hnic 19o2 lg66 Change 1962 1966 




APPENDIX - TABLE B (Continued) 



Tract ft 


School 


Ethnic 


H a 
(V) 


i 

1966 


t 

Change 


Total 
Enrollment 
1962 1066 


24 


44 


Negro 


0.5 


2.7 


2.2+ 


2 


18 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 






Other 


99.5 


97.3 


2.2- 


364 


639 


25 


12 


Negro 


98.0 


98.1 


0.1+ 


432 


408 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.2 


0.2+ 


0 


1 






Other 


2.0 


1.7 


0.3- 


9 


7 


25 


15 


Negro 


78.1 


( ) 




243 








P.R. 


5.8 


(Closed) 




18 








Other 


16.1 


( ) 




50 




25 


47 


Negro 


99.5 


98.6 


0.9- 


586 


623 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 






Other 


0.5 


1.4 


0.9+ 


3 


9 


26 


4l 


Negro 


97.6 


98.4 


0.8+ 


653 


733 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 






Other 


2.4 


1.6 


0.8- 


16 


12 


27 


24 


Negro 


27.6 


35.3 


7.7+ 


16 


65 






P.R. 


0.0 


3.8 


3.8+ 


0 


7 






Other 


72.4 


60.9 


11.5- 


42 


112 


27 


90 


Negro 


3.5 


34.4 


30.9+ 


16 


238 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 






Other 


96.5 


65.6 


30.9- 


443 


454 


28 


- 


Negro 
















P.R. 
















Other 












29 


» 


Negro 
















P.R. 
















Other 












30 


11 


Negro 


2.8 


2.1 


0.7- 


11 


12 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.2 


0.2+ 


0 


1 






Other 


97.2 


97.8 


0.4+ 


375 


569 



39 






o 

ERIC 
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32 



32 



33 



33 



33 



I 35 



34 



35 



o 
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APPENDIX - TABLE B (Continued) 




39 



8 



48 



53 



74 



93 



59 



62 



Negro 

P.R. 

Other 



Negro 

P.R. 

Other 



Negro 

P.R. 

Other 



Negro 

P.R. 

Other 



Negro 

P.R. 

Other 



Negro 

P.R. 

Other 



Negro 

P.R. 

Other 



Negro 

P.R. 

Other 



Negro 

P.R. 

Other 



86. 7 
0.0 
13.3 



99.4 

0.0 

0.6 



92.8 

0 ( .2 

7.0 



97.7 

0.0 

2.3 



99.7 

0.0 

0.3 



100.0 

0.0 

0.0 



40 



98.2 

0.0 

1.8 



100.0 

0.0 

0.0 



97.3 

0.2 

2.5 



99.2 

0.1 

0.7 



99.8 

0.0 

0.2 



100.0 

0.0 

0.0 



11.5+ 

0.0 

11.5- 



0 . 6 + 

0.0 

0 . 6 - 



4.5+ 

0.0 

4.5- 



1.5+ 

0 . 1 + 

1 . 6 - 



0 . 1 + 

0.0 

0 . 1 - 



0.0 

0.0 

0.0 



621 

0 

95 



821 

0 

5 



745 

2 

56 



885 

0 

21 



198 

0 

0 



1031 

0 

19 



1269 

0 

0 



830 

2 

21 



1342 

1 

10 



658 1042 

0 0 

2 2 



247 

0 

0 



27.7 


86.3 


58.6+ 


138 


745 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 


72.3 


13.7 


58.6- 


360 


118 



0.7 


14.1 


13.4+ 


4 


104 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 


99.3 


85.9 


13.4- 


543 


634 



4 



I 









APPENDIX - TABLE B (Continued) 















Total 


Tract^ 






% 




i 


Enrollment 


School 


Ethnic 


1962 


1966 


Change 


1962 


1966 


36 


23 


Negro 


0.0 


14.5 


14.5+ 


0 


no 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 






Other 


100.0 


85.5 


14.5- 


516 


650 


37 


9 


Negro 


0.0 


0.5 


0.5+ 


0 


3 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 






Other 


100.0 


99.5 


0.5- 


318 


574 


37 


71 


Negro 


6.7 


14.2 


7.5+ 


23 


64 






P.R. 


0.9 


0.4 


0.5- 


3 


2 






Other 


92.4 


85.3 


7.1- 


316 


384 


38 


- 


Negro 

P.R. 

Other 












39 


6l 


Negro 


0.6 


2.8 


2.2+ 


4 


21 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 






Other 


99.4 


9r.2 


2.2- 


612 


731 


39 


84 


Negro 


13.4 


12.4 


1.0- 


14 


23 






P.R. 


1.0 


1.1 


0.1+ 


1 


2 






Other 


85.6 


86.6 


1.0+ 


89 


l6l 


39 


Rehab. 


Negro 


8.8 






3 






Center 


P.R. 


0.0 






0 






of 


Other 


91.1 






31 






Hospital 












4o 


- 


Negro 

P.R. 

Other 












4l 


82 


Negro 


9.3 


6.6 


2.7- 


4o 


50 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1+ 


0 


1 






Other 


90.7 


93.3 


2.6+ 


390 


710 


42 


78 


Negro 


1.7 


8.1 


6.4+ 


8 


6l 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 






Other 


98.3 


91.9 


6.4- 


460 


689 



4l 




m 
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APPENDIX - TABLE B (Continued) 



I 



ERIC 



Tract # 


School 


Ethnic 


t 

1962 


% 

1966 


% 

Changes 


Total 

Enrollemnt 

1962 1966 


43 


80 


Negro 


0.6 


2.4 


1.8+ 


2 


12 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 






Other 


99.4 


97.6 


1.8- 


339 


479 


43 


68 


Negro 


0.0 


6.0 


6.0+ 


0 


44 






P.R. 


6.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 






Other 


100.0 


94.0 


6.0- 


369 


690 


44 


85 


Negro 


10.5 


8.8 


1.7- 


22 


29 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 






Other 


89.5 


91.2 


1.7+ 


187 


302 


45 


22 


Negro 


0.0 


0.2 


0.2+ 


0 


1 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 






Other 


100.0 


99.8 


0.2- 


269 


413 


45 


86 


Negro 


0.0 


1.4 


1.4+ 


0 


4 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.00 


0.0 


0 


0 






Other 


100.0 


98.6 


1.4- 


326 


290 


46 


83 


Negro 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


b 


b 






Other 


100.0 


1C0.0 


0.® 


168 


223 


47 


63 


Negro 


0.0 


5.5 


5.5+ 


0 


35 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.0 


c.o 


0 


0 






Other 


100.0 


94.5 


5.5- 


375 


605 


48 


66 


Negro 


0.0 


1.4 


1.4+ 


0 


11 






P.R. 


0.0 


o.k 


0.0 


0 


0 






Other 


100.0 


98.6 


1.4- 


403 


783 


49 




Negro 
















P.R. 
















Other 












50 


21 


Negro 


0.0 


1.7 


1.7+ 


0 


8 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 






Other 


100.0 


98.3 


1.7- 


288 


453 



42 
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APMTODC- TABLE B (Continued) 



Tract # 


Scnool 


Ethnic 


i 

1962 


* 

1966 


* 

Change 


Total 
Enrollment 
1962 1966 


51 


81 


Negro 


0.0 


1.4 


1.4+ 


0 


12 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 






Other 


100. # 


98.6 


1.4- 


503 


86l 


51 


88 


Negro 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 






Other 


100.0 


100.0 


0.0 


140 


181 


52 


54 


Negro 


39.2 


56.0 


16.8+ 


144 


391 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.4 


o.4+ 


0 


3 






Other 


60.7 


43.6 


17.1- 


223 


304 


53 




Negro 
















P.R. 
















Other 












54 


6t'. 


Negro 


O.o 


5.4 


5.4+ 


0 


20 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 






Other 


100.0 


94.6 


5.4- 


270 


353 


55 


42 


Negro 


1.7 


12.9 


11.2+ 


3 


75 






P.R. 


0.4 


1.9 


1«5+ 


2 


11 






Cther 


97.8 


85.2 


12.6- 


450 


496 


56 


79 


Negro 


7.9 


7.0 


0.9“ 


45 


52 






P.R. 


0.7 


0.0 


0.7- 


4 


0 






Other 


91.4 


93.0 


1.6+ 


524 


688 


57 


. 


Negro 
















P.R. 
















Other 












58 


60 


Negro 


0.8 


0.1 


0.7“ 


5 


1 






P.R. 


0.1* 


0.7 


0.7+ 


0 


7 






Other 


99.2 


99.2 


0.0 


645 


938 


58 


65 


Nc gro 


3.4 • 


0,5 


2.9- 


15 


3 






P.R. 


0.7 


0.0 


0.7- 


3 


C 






Other 


96.0 


99*5 


3.5+ 


429 


6l8 



43 

o 
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APPENDIX - TABLE B (Continued) 















Total 


Tract # 






i 


io 


io 


Enrollment 


School 


Ethnic 


1962 


1966 


Change 


1962 


1966 


59 


51 


Negro 


0.8 


0.0 


0 . 8 - 


3 


0 






P.B. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 






Other 


99.2 


100.0 


0 . 8 + 


357 


650 


60 


52 


Negro 


0.3 


1.1 


0.8+ 


2 


11 






P.R. 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


1 


1 






Other 


99.6 


98.8 


0 . 8 - 


695 


980 


6i 


19 


Negro 


0.3 


3.2 


2 . 9 + 


2 


28 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.3 


0 . 3 + 


0 


3 






Other 


99.7 


96.5 


3.2- 


639 


854 


62 


- 


Negro 

P.R. 

Other 












63 A 


- 


Negro 

P.R. 

Other 












63b 


56 


Negro 


0.6 


9.0 


8.4+ 


r 


59 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.2 


0.2+ 


0 


1 






Other 


99.4 


90.8 


8.6- 


358 


592 


64 


17 


Negro 


97.9 


99.6 


1.7+ 


658 


726 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1+ 


0 


1 


* * 




Other 


2.1 


0.^ 


1.8- 


14- 


2 


65 A 


45 


Negro 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1- 


1 


1 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.2 


0.2+ 


0 


2 






Other 


99. P 


99.7 


0.1- 


569 


938 


65B 


30 


Negro 


0.0 


0.5 


0.5+ 


0 


1 






P.R. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 






Other 


100.0 


99.5 


0.5- 


189 


218 


66 a 


mm 


Negro 

P.R. 

Other 













44 
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APPENDIX - TABLE B (Continued) 

* Total 

io 1o io Enrollment 



Tract # 


School 


Ethnic 


1962 


1966 


Change 


1962 


1966 


66b 


- 


Negro 

P*R. 

Other 












67 


16 


Negro 


61.3 


83.9 


22.6+ 


149 


313 






P.R. 


0.0 


1.3 


1.3+ 


0 


5 






Other 


38.7 


14.7 


24.0- 


94 


55 


68 


36 


Negro 


2.5 


3.2 


0.7+ 


10 


17 






P.R. 


3.5 


6.6 


3.1+ 


l4 


35 






Other 


94*1 


90.3 


3.8- 


378 


482 


68 


46* 


Negro 


No. 


Not 












P.R. 


Info. 


Listed 












Other 


Reading 

Center 










69 


18 


Negro 


5.2 


5.7 


0.5+ 


28 


38 






P.R. 


0.2 


0.6 


0.4+ 


1 


4 






Other 


94.6 


93.7 


0.7- 


511 


626 


69 


33 


Negro 


2.5 


0.4 


2.1- 


12 


3 






P.R. 


0.0 


1.4 


1.4+ 


0 


10 






Other 


97.5 


98.2 


0.7+ 


463 


704 


69 


49 


Negro 


0 0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 






P.R. 


0.0 


4.3 


4.3+ 


0 


9 






Other 


100.0 


95.7 


4.3- 


155 


200 


69 


77 


Negro 


0.3 


0.8 


0.5+ 


1 


7 






P.R. 


0.8 


1.0 


0.2+ 


3 


8 






Other 


99.0 


98.2 


0.8- 


387 


824 


70 


3 


Negro 


13.2 


16.7 


3.5+ 


298 


106 






P.R. 


1.3 


5.5 


4.2+ 


4l 


35 






Other 


85.5 


77.7 


7.8- 


375 


493 



45 



9 > 



APPENDIX - TABLE B (Continued) 



Tract # 


School 


Ethnic 


CVJ 1 

H 


* 

1966 


* 

Change 


Total 

Enrollment 

1962 1966 


71 


1 


Ivegro 


13.4 


18.3 


4.9+ 


72 


135 






P.R. 


5.8 


14.1 


8.3+ 


31 


104 






Other 


80.9 


67.6 


13.3- 


434 


500 


71 


73 


Negro 


12.8 


15.3 


2.5+ 


43 


61 






P.R. 


9.5 


4r.l 


30.6+ 


32 


160 






Other 


77.7 


44.6 


33.1- 


261 


178 


71 


76 


Negro 


5.7 


18.4 


12.7+ 


24 


147 






P,R. 


2.9 


13.0 


10.1+ 


12 


104 






Other 


91.4 


68.5 


22.9- 


383 


547 


72 




Negro 
















P.R. 
















Other 














! 



APPENDIX TABLE C 

ETHNICITY OF POPULATION BY CENSUS TRACTS, 1950 



^ rac ^ White Non -White Total Population ^ of Total Population 

t \ # % # % White Negro Other Races 



1 


3100 


0.6 


9 


0.0 


3109 


0.5 


99.7 


e.2 


0.1 


1 2 


7027 


1.3 


4 


0.0 


7031 


1.2 


99.9 


-- 


0.1 


I 3 

g t 


2158 


0.4 


255 


0.7 


2413 


0.4 


89.4 


10.6 


_ - 


j 4 


2504 


0.5 


14 


o.o 


2518 


0.4 


99.4 


0.6 


• - 


j 5 


61*73 


1.2 


16 


0.0 


6489 


1.1 


99.8 


0.2 


_ wm 


1 6 

* 


6608 


1.2 


-- 




66 08 


1.1 


100.0 




• _ 


i 7 


“*353 


0.8 


2 


0.0 


4355 


0.8 


100.0 


• • 




1 8 


7858 


1.4 


4 


0.0 


7862 


1.4 


99.9 


-- 


0.1 


1 9 


3355 


0.6 


-- 


- - 


3355 


0.6 


100.0 


- - 


• • 


1 10 


8548 


1.6 


4 


0.0 


8552 


1.5 


99.9 


0.1 




! li 


4649 


0.9 


3 


0.0 


4652 


0.8 


99.9 




r.i 


I 12 


IO658 


2.0 


1858 


4.9 


12516 


2.2 


85.2 


14.6 


0.2 


1 13 


8026 


1.5 


2711 


7.2 


10737 


1*9 


74.8 


24.3 


0.9 


| 14 


1478 


0.3 


12957 


34.4 


14435 


2.5 


10.2 


89.4 


0.4 


j w 


7118 


1.3 


6258 


16.6 


13376 


2.3 


53.2 


46.8 


tm 


; 16 


12184 


2.2 


83 


0.2 


12267 


2.1 


99.3 


0.6 


0.1 


i W 


5636 


1.0 


26 


0.1 


5662 


1.0 


99.5 


0.3 


0.2 


j 18 


3187 


0.6 


6 


0.0 


3193 


0.6 


99.8 


0.2 


-- 


1 19 


5158 


1.0 


5 


0.0 


5163 


0.9 


99.9 


-- 


0.1 


l 20 


3476 


0.6 


1 


0.0 


3477 


0.6 


100.0 


-- 


• • 


21 

t 


1265 


0.2 


— 


-- 


1265 


0.2 


100.0 


-- 


- » 


1 22 


3269 


0.6 


1 


0.0 


3270 


0.6 


100.0 


-- 


ABi mr 


i 23 


5833 


1.1 


4 


0.0 


5837 


1.0 


99.9 


-- 


0.1 


1 24 


9968 


1.8 


16 


0.0 


9984 


1.7 


99.9 


0.1 


0.1 


! 25 


12240 


2.3 


4584 


12.2 


16824 


2.9 


72.8 


26.5 


0.7 


i 26 


4458 


0.8 


896 


2.4 


5354 


0.9 


83.3 


16.6 


0.2 


27 


20264 


3.7 


59 


0.2 


20323 


3.5 


99.7 


0.2 


0.1 


[ 28 


10555 


1.9 


3 


0.0 


10558 


1.8 


100.0 


-- 




i 2 9 


7844 


1.4 


2 


0.0 


7846 


1.4 


100.0 


-- 




f 30 


4291 


0.8 


4 


0.0 


4295 


0.7 


99.9 




0.1 


i 31 


15292 


2.8 


198 


0.5 


15490 


2.7 


98.7 


1.2 


0.1 


32 


13369 


2.5 


5146 


13.6 


18515 


3.2 


72.2 


27.6 


0.2 


33 


15821 


2.9 


776 


2.1 


16597 


2.9 


95.3 


4.6 


0.1 


i 34 


7903 


1.5 


21 


0.1 


7924 


1.4 


99.7 


0.3 




1 35 


10757 


2.0 


6 


0.0 


10763 


1.9 


99.9 


0.1 




I 36 


8065 


1.5 


5 


0.0 


8070 


1.4 


99.9 


mm m 


0.1 


l 37 


7656 


1.4 


5 


0.0 


7661 


1.3 


99.9 


0.1 




\ 38 


4420 


0.8 


rm w 


-- 


4420 


0.8 


100.0 






| 39 


7537 


1.4 


125 


0.3 


7662 


1.3 


98.4 


1.5 


0.1 


4o 


10808 


2.0 


78 


0.2 


10886 


1.9 


99.3 


0.6 


0.1 


| 4l 


9609 


1.8 


8 


0.0 


9617 


1.7 


99.9 


0.1 




1 42 


6142 


1.1 


2 


0.0 


6l44 


1.1 


100.0 


__ 




! 43 


8061 


1.5 


7 


0.0 


8068 


1.4 


99.9 


0.1 


1 


: 44 


10482 


1.9 


4 


0.0 


10486 


1.8 


100.0 




• • 1 


! 


6433 


1.2 


18 


0.0 


6451 


1.1 


99.7 


0.3 


ll 

• m i] 


| 46 

; 

\ 


3901 


0.7 


6 


0.0 


3907 


0.7 


99.8 


0.1 


0.1 

il 


\ 

i o 










47 










r eric 

— - 
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APPENDIX - TABLE C (Continued 



i 



(Tract 


White 


Non-White 


Total Population 


% of Total Population 


1 






if 


% 


# 


ir 


White 


Negro 


Other Races 


! 47 


7762 


1.4 


7 


0.0 


7769 


1.3 


99.9 


0.1 




[ 48 


5584 


1.0 


8 


0.0 


5592 


1.0 


99.9 


0.1 


— 


t 49 


10204 


1.0 


13 


0.0 


10217 


1.8 


99.9 


0.1 




I 50 


3370 


0.6 


4 


0.0 


3374 


0.6 


99.9 


0.1 




1 51 


5941 


1.1 


2 


0.0 


5943 


1.0 


100.0 


— 


— 


1 52 


9063 


1.7 


128 


0.3 


9191 


1.6 


98.6 


1.4 




! 53 


1183 


0.2 


3 


0.0 


1186 


0.2 


99.7 


0.1 


0.2 


! 54 


5122 


0.9 


22 


0.1 


5144 


0.9 


99.6 


0.4 




j 55 


8204 


1.5 


10 


0.0 


8214 


1.4 


99.9 


0.1 


— 


1 56 


5250 


1.0 


4 


0.0 


5254 


0.9 


99.9 


0.1 




! 57 


3820 


0.7 


2 


0.0 


3822 


0.7 


99.9 


-- 


0.1 


i 58 


11675 


2.2 


7 


0.0 


11682 


2.0 


99.9 


-- 


0.1 


! 59 


6453 


1.2 


6 


0.0 


6459 


1.1 


99.9 


M • 


0.1 


i 6o 


10046 


1.9 


48 


0.1 


10094 


1.7 


99.5 


0.2 


0.3 


[ 61 


9690 


1.8 


20 


0.1 


9710 


1.7 


99.8 




0.2 


1 62 


4l62 


0.8 


160 


0.4 


4322 


0.7 


96.3 


3.7 




1 63 


10895 


2.0 


35 


0.1 


10930 


1.9 


99.7 


0.3 




1 64 


1105 


0.2 


4 


0.0 


1109 


0.2 


99.6 


0.3 


0.1 


1 65 


9471 


1.7 


35 


0.1 


9506 


1.6 


99.6 


0.3 


0.1 


i 66 


7529 


1.4 


18 


0.0 


7547 


1.3 


99.8 


0.2 


— 


1 67 


10345 


1.9 


60 


0.2 


10405 


1.8 


99.4 


0.3 


0.3 


f 68 


9903 


1.8 


72 


0.2 


9975 


1.7 


99.3 




0.7 


69 


15790 


2.9 


49 


0.1 


15839 


2.7 


99.7 


0.1 


0.2 


70 


8181 


1.5 


49 


0.1 


8230 


1.4 


99.4 


0.3 


0.3 


71 


19003 


3.5 


530 


1.4 


19533 


3.4 
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